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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



THE UNIQUE AND THE UNIVERSAL 

INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 
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1. Agni is the first priest (hota) of man 
and the revealer of the mystery of sacrifice 
( kavikratu ). May he, the I ruthful, 
supremely glorious Lord, come to us 
surrounded by all the other gods. 

Rg-Veda 1.1.5 

2. O shining One ! Whatever you give 
to your devotees becomes a blessing and 
truth to them. 

Rg-Veda 1.1.6 
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3. O di speller of ignorance (dosavastci) , 
we approach you day by day through medi- 
tation and worship. 

Rg-Veda 1.1.7 
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4. O Lord, be easily accessible to us as 
a father to his son, and be always with us 
for our well-being. 

Rg-Veda 1.1.9 



* See the introduction to this serial in Prabuddha Bharata, May 1979. Two* great 
natural symbols dominated the religious life of Vedic Aryans, viz. Fire (Agni) and Sun 
(Surya, Savitr, Pusan). These symbols stood for Prana or Life and Cit or Consciousness 
respectively — the two' great divisions of Reality. The present selections on Agni are 
from the very first hymn of Rg-Veda. Life is a great sacrifice. Everyone must refund 
to it what he has taken from it. Agni as the mediating principle between men and gods 
provides a basis for sacrifice, unites the sacrificer with his goal, and thus symbolizes the 
basic solidarity, power, sacredness and sacrifical nature of life. 



ABOUT THIS NUMBER 



Last month’s editorial defined spiritual 
life as the struggle for higher consciousness, 
and discussed the stages through which this 
struggle passes. Spiritual struggle to be 
successfully waged needs preparations. Most 
of the modem people who are beginners 
in spiritual life are likely to find it difficult 
to practise disciplines usually prescribed as 
preliminary by traditional schools. Their 
first need is for a still simple and more 
basic code of preliminary disciplines, a set 
of new attitudes ; this month’s editorial 
discusses some of these. 

When Swami Vivekananda reached 
America in 1893, one of the earliest to 
befriend him and understand his greatness 
was Prof. John Henry Wright. At his invi- 
tation Swamiji spent a short time in a quiet 
seaside resort near Boston known as 
Annisquam. That was before he appeared 
at the Parliament of Religions. A year 
later, when he had become world famous, 
Swamiji visited the place once more. Miss 
Elva L. Nelson brings to light some hitherto 
unknown details of these two visits in her 
article footnotes on swami vivekananda 

IN ANNISQUAM. 

An eminent scientist and a top official in 



the service of the Government of India, Dr. 
Sampooran Singh,, M.Sc., Ph.D., D.Sc., has 
not allowed his official duties to hinder the 
flow of his creative genius. -In the article 
space-time, the first part of which appeared 
last month, he has tried to synthesize East- 
ern philosophy with Western science. He 
distinguishes between two types of reality, 
the Passive and the Active, and posits that 
what is called space-time continuum is only 
an extension of the latter. The present 
article is the summation of the author’s 
ideas expressed in a well-documented earlier 
article ‘Mind and Matter’ published in the 
Prabuddha Bharat a, July and October, 
1974. 

Behind the intellectual acumen and astute 
scholarship displayed by many Western 
scholars in their studies of Indian history 
and culture, there often lurk the prejudices 
of their own intolerant religious background. 

In HINDUISM and ARNOLD TOYNBEE, a 

brilliant analysis of the observations of that 
great historian on the development of Indian 
culture. Prof. Debiprasad Bhattacharya of 
Jadavpur University points out where he 
has gone wrong in his value judgements. 



PREPARATIONS FOR SPIRITUAL LIFE 

(EDITORIAL) 



In a thought-provoking article published 
in a Japanese periodical Philip Toynbee, the 
son of the great historian Arnold Toynbee, 
states : ‘We explore physical space not 
because we are admirably adventurous and 
brave but because we are afraid of explor- 
ing the infinite spaces of the spirit. The 
only valid task of the 21st century will be 
to overcome this fear of the spirit and to 



reject our childish ambitions to conquer to 
stars.’ 1 

According to Swami Vivekananda,, each 
soul is potentially Divine, and religion is 
the unfoldment of this latent divinity. 
There is in all people a deep-seated urge, at 



!• Philip Toynbee, ‘Outer Space — the Last 
Frontier?’, PHP, November 1978, p. 13. 
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least in a very feeble form, to outgrow 
their present human limitations and attain 
their full divine stature. The vast majority 
of people, however, suppress or ignore this 
teleological urge, or try to drown it in the 
din and bustle of secular activities. One 
of the main reasons for this neglect is ignor- 
ance of the spirit. The realm of the spirit 
lies beyond the senses and the empirical 
mind and is an unknown territory. It is this 
ignorance that is the cause of the ‘fear of 
the spirit* referred to by Toynbee. The 
main task of religion and religious leaders is 
to dispel this ignorance. 

As a part of the historical process, a num- 
ber of religious leaders and organizations 
have come forward in modern times to 
awaken the souls of men. The breakdown 
of faith in traditional religious beliefs and 
morals, and the shift in emphasis from 
economic prosperity to the all-round develop- 
ment of man, have led to a new search for 
meaning. In search of higher fulfilment, 
millions of people in all walks of life are 
taking to meditation, yoga, Zen and other 
oriental spiritual techniques. There is now 
a flood of popular literature on spiritual 
topics easily available to all. Next to 
politics, religion seems to be the most popu- 
lar subject in all free countries at present. 

The advantages of this popularization of 
spirituality are considerable. It has given 
a new hope to millions of people and a new 
philosophical framework to thousands of 
scientists, social workers, educationists and 
thinkers. In India where spirituality is, as 
Swami Vivekananda has pointed out, the 
very backbone of the nation, this populariz- 
ation has made available to millions of 
people belonging to all strata of society the 
rich treasures of religion which would other- 
wise have remained beyond their reach. 

But this popularization of religion is not 
without its drawbacks. One of these is that 
an oversimplification of spiritual truths 
creates false hopes and euphoria. Atman, 



maya, samadhi, nirvana, satori and other 
pinnacles of spiritual life, when seen through 
the telescope of oversimplification, appear 
to be near and easily attainable. This illu- 
sion can not only take away all initiative 
for a serious and systematic training, but 
can also create autosuggesiive delusions. 
Those who are victims of these live in an 
unreal world of false values- 

All the immense possibilities of divine 
realization in the soul cannot get actualized 
without struggle and constant practice , 2 
warns Swami Vivekananda. Indeed, most 
of the inspiring exhortations of Swamiji are 
meant to wake people up from their dreams, 
both worldly and spiritual, and help them 
to face the harsh realities of spiritual life. 
True spiritual experiences are not there for 
the asking. The Upani$ads point out that 
the path to the highest Truth is as difficult 
to tread as the sharp edge of a razor. It 
demands the highest form of dedication 
and sacrifice. 

The divinity that is in man is in a poten- 
tial or dormant state. We should not mis- 
take the potential for the actual- What is 
potential must be developed, what is dor- 
mant must be awakened. And this needs 
preparation. All the religions of the world 
are unanimous in stressing the need for 
preparation and training in spiritual life. In 
Hinduism every school or sect has its own 
code of preliminary disciplines designed to 
make an aspirant fit ( adhikari ) to take up 
the main disciplines. 

According to Advaita Vedanta, before 
taking up the mam path of enquiry, the 
seeker should practise selfless action and 
worship ( sagunopasana ) and gain profi- 
ciency in the four preliminary disciplines of 
discrimination, detachment, samadi satka 
sarh patti (the sixfold ‘wealth’ consisting of 
control of senses, control of mind, restraint 

2 - The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda , 
8 yols. (Calcutta : Advaita Ashrama), 3(1973): 66. 
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of will, forbearance, faith and concentra- 
tion), and intense longing for liberation. 
Sri Ramanuja prescribes seven preliminary 
virtues to be acquired by the aspirant: dis- 
crimination, controlling of passions, practice, 
performance of sacrifices, purity, strength, 
and suppression of excessive joy. Patanjali 
gives only the seventh place for meditation 
in his scheme of sadhana, and insists that 
the aspirant should attain perfection in the 
first six preliminary disciplines before 
attempting it. The Bkdgavata places nine 
steps before the aspirant which he has to 
climb before trying to practise true Bhakti 
Yoga. According to Sri Samkara, the 
characteristics of an illumined soul 
repeatedly described in the B hagavad-Gita 
are meant to serve as preliminary virtues to 
be acquired by the seeker of Truth. 

There is no need to lengthen the above 
list by enumerating the preparatory disci- 
plines prescribed by other schools and sects. 
From what is given above it is clear that 
modern young people are likely to find most 
of these so-called preliminary disciplines 
difficult to practise. These disciplines were 
regarded as preliminary for the people of 
a bygone age when social conditions were 
different. In ancient India intense spiritual 
life was mostly restricted to an elite group, 
and even in their case spiritual training 
started at an early age. Children received 
a thoroughly religious education under 
the personal supervision of highly spiritual 
teachers called rsis who lived in seclusion 
in forests. Protected from the evil influences 
and distractions of secular social life, the 
children studied, worked, served their 
teachers and meditated in the hermitages. 
They followed the injunctions of the Karma 
Kanda (the ritualistic portion of the Vedas) 
before they were initiated into the Jnana 
Kapda (the knowledge part of the Vedas 
known as the Upanisads). By the time 
they reached the threshold of manhood, 
they had gained from their teachers and 



from their close study of nature a clear and 
comprehensive view of life and reality. If 
questions are an indication of a man’s 
intellectual development, the questions that 
the youngsters one meets with in the 
Upanisads have framed indicate highly 
advanced minds in which primacy of spirit 
and ceaseless search for truth have left their 
clear imprints. 

Modem youths present a different picture- 
The conditions under which they grow are 
totally different. By the time they turn the 
corner of explosive adolescence, they have 
been exposed to the sinister influences of a 
predominantly materialistic and permissive 
society. Estrangement from nature and 
intellectual spoon-feeding have stunted 
their initiative and capacity to ponder, seek, 
and ask meaningful questions about life, 
reality and the ultimate destiny of man. 
Alienation from religious traditions deprives 
them of the power of primordial images 
necessary for a rich and pure emotional life, 
while scientific education creates a material- 
istic bias, and deprives them of the support 
of a religious vocabulary without which it 
is difficult to frame and manipulate spiri- 
tual ideas. With their minds at sixes and 
sevens, they are not mature enough or ready 
to practise even the so-called preliminary 
disciplines of traditional spirituality, let alone 
its main spiritual techniques. 

Modern youngsters need a code of still 
more elementary disciplines. Past habits 
and thinking patterns are to be changed, 
and for this the most important requirement 
is the restructuring of their attitude towards 
life and reality. What are the basic attitudes 
that a modern young man, who is familiar 
with modern religious literature and is 
interested in meditative life, should develop? 

Goal orientation 

One of the first tasks of a spiritual 
aspirant is to make clear to himself what 
exactly he is seeking in life. Admittedly, 
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this is difficult for a beginner because the 
goal he is seeking is a spiritual reality which 
is unknown to him. But an inchoate yearning 
or an unclear nostalgia, and a few words 
like ‘Brahman’, ‘Atman’, ‘Kundalini’, 
picked up here and there are poor equip- 
ments for the serious pursuit of a higher 
spiritual ideal. The aspirant must have clear 
ideas about the three fundamental categories 
of Existence— namely, God, soul and the 
universe— and their inter-relationships. He 
should also know the real nature of science 
and religion— where they meet and diverge 
and their scope and limitations. 

However, by goal orientation we mean 
not merely gaining some clear ideas about 
the goal but the orientation of the whole 
personality towards a particular form of 
spiritual fulfilment. It is the finding of one’s 
bearing and direction in this samsara, the 
ocean of transmigratory existence. It means 
the fixing of one’s priorities in life. Sri 
Ramakrishna used to speak of Niranjan, one 
of his boy disciples, that he always kept 
his accounts clear. Jesus Christ’s advice to 
render unto Caesar what is Caesar’s and 
unto God what is God’s means this ‘keep- 
ing one’s accounts clear’. A spiritual aspir- 
ant may remain in the world and be busy 
with secular activities, but he must have a 
clear understanding of his relationship with 
the world and should never forget his goal. 

In the theistic Hindu tradition goal 
orientation means the acceptance of an Ista 
Devata (Chosen Aspect of God) as the 
object of one’s love, and the conversion of 
one’s whole life into an unbroken act of 
adoration and service of that Ideal. It also 
means allowing one’s thoughts, emotions 
and actions to be controlled by the ethical 
and spiritual principles of which the Chosen 
Ideal is an embodiment and exemplar. 
This naturally involves identification of one- 
self with a particular sampradaya (religious 
tradition) or a guru pararhpara (line of 
gurus). Allegiance and fidelity to a spiritual 



tradition give strength and stability to one’s 
spiritual life but do not solve the problem of 
goal orientation, which is essentially a per- 
sonal search in the depth of one’s soul. 

It is this kind of goal orientation that is 
called sraddhd, or faith in Hindu scriptures. 
Faith is not mere belief in the existence of 
God ; it is the conversion of that belief into 
a self-generating power which impels the 
soul onwards, bursting through the obstacles 
that bar its progress. This dynamic faith 
arises only as a result of God’s grace. 

How does a person know that he has true 
spiritual goal orientation? In the first place, 
true goal orientation produces an intense 
aspiration for attaining the goal, which in 
spiritual life means God-realization — not a 
vague wish or desire, but a burning passion 
for Truth. The second test is integration of 
personality. A person who has godl 
orientation does not feel conflicts between 
emotion and reasoning, between inner life 
and outer activities, between the sacred and 
the secular. Not only that. He connects 
every action, every experience, to his goal 
and profits from them all. All is grist that 
comes to his mill. The third test is per- 
severance. Sri Ramakrishna used to say that 
a hereditary farmer did not give up farm- 
ing even if there was repeated crop failure. 
In the same way, a person who has goal 
orientation takes a long-range view of his 
ideal and is not easily discouraged by 
obstacles. He sticks to one path, the one 
shown by his guru. Those who are un- 
able to face the struggles of life, who shift 
from path to path and from guru to guru, 
lack intensity and direction and gain very 
little spiritual progress. Then there is a 
fourth test. The goal begins to act upon 
the aspirant in different ways and slowly 
transforms his life. The goal dominates his 
thoughts, emotions and actions and brings 
him satisfaction in striving. Long before 
he has attained the goal he begins to feel 
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joy in the very act of striving. Whenever 
difficulties come he habitually turns towards 
the goal, God, and tries to derive inspira- 
tion and sustenance from that source alone. 
He seeks only a spiritual solution to the 
problems of life. The goal, God, is all- 
satisfying, all sufficient for him. 

Without a definite aim and self-direction 
man becomes a machine, directed and con- 
trolled by other forces. Then all forms of 
spiritual practice, like meditation, japa and 
worship, become mechanical. Sraddha or 
goal orientation gives one what the Gita 
calls vyavasayatmikd buddhi 3 an integrated, 
unwavering, one-pointed intellect, which 
introduces a tremendous dynamism into the 
life of the aspirant. He realizes the value 
of time, sees meaning in everything, and 
presses forward with irrepressible enthu- 
siam and energy. 

Ego reduction 

Once the priorities of life are fixed and 
the whole mind is turned in the right direc- 
tion, the next step is reduction of egoism. 
According to Sri Ramakrishna, maya is 
nothing but egoism. It eclipses the true 
self. The spirit can shine only when the 
ego keeps a low profile. Ego reduction is 
thus necessary to assert the primacy of 
spirit. 

The range of egoism is from a simple 
awareness of T as the subject to arrant 
arrogance. It is like a tree with deep roots 
and a vast many-branched trunk. It is not 
possible for a beginner to destroy this tree 
root and branch. But those who want to 
lead a spiritual life soon understand that at 
least some of the big branches of this tree 
have to be lopped off right in the beginning. 

The main danger of an overstressed ego 
is that it isolates the personality from the 
mainstream of life, produces fear, hatred. 



3. Bhagavad-Gtfd, 2.41. 



jealousy, and prevents the person from 
living in harmony with others. Further, it 
creates a whirlpool of conflicts in the mind 
and disturbs him profoundly. A lot of 
energy is then wasted in trying to vanquish 
all sorts of imaginary foes externally and 
internally, and spiritual life becomes a per- 
petual battle. At the level of the spirit, 
egoism prevents the soul from responding 
to divine grace. The grace of the Lord is 
knocking at the door of every soul ; but 
as long as an outsize ego stands foursquare 
at the entrance, there is little chance of its 
reaching the soul. And this results in 
spiritual impoverishment. 

Very often egoism masquerades in the 
guise of strength. But the truth is that 
egoism is a sign of internal weakness. It is 
the symptom of a desperate attempt to com- 
pensate for a deep-seated feeling of in- 
feriority and insecurity. Sometimes a few 
teachings of Swami Vivekananda are cited 
out of context to justify one’s vanity and 
arrogance. But it should always be remem- 
bered that Swamiji being a spiritual per- 
sonality held the supremacy of spirit over 
matter. He stressed the importance of a 
good physique only as an aid to spiritual 
striving. To make physical strength the end 
of life, and to look upon spiritual life as 
a body-building enterprise, is to put the 
cart before the horse. 

When Swamiji said, ‘all the strength and 
succour you want is within yourself’, he 
was not referring to the perishable body or 
the fickle mind but to the immutable self- 
luminous Atman or the divine spirit of 
man. He wanted his followers to become 
not civilized brutes, not Nietzschean super- 
men, but spiritual heroes. Sri Krsna had 
to resort to a lengthy discourse on the true 
nature of the spirit, its purity and puissance, 
in order to remove the sorrow and delusions 
of a mighty warrior like Arjuna. A 
spiritual aspirant must have an abiding 
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faith in the power and glory of his own 
higher self. 

Swamiji advised his followers to have 
faith not only in themselves but also in 
others. A truly strong man has faith in the 
strength of others too. It is only the weak 
person who has no such faith. Faith in 
others means faith in the Supreme Spirit. 
So true faith in God is possible only for 
the really strong person. It calls for the 
abandoning of all other physical and mental 
supports and depending exclusively on an 
intangible source, and this only a hero can 
accomplish. 

One of the best means of reducing 
egoism is to live in the company of holy 
men. Very often egoism or arrogance arises 
from the belief that that is the best 
way to live in a competitive world and pre- 
vent oneself from being expoited by un- 
scrupulous persons. This erroneous notion 
will vanish only when we see holy men 
leading happy, peaceful, successful lives 
deriving all their strength from the spirit 
and depending only on God. Another 
means oif ego reduction is -serving one’s 
guru. One of the first tasks of the guru 
is to whittle down the ego of the disciple 
to a manageable size. 

However, some so-called humble people 
often turn out to be most selfish and self- 
centred. Ego reduction must be accom- 
panied by a spirit of sacrifice. A close- 
fisted, unindirectional acquisitive tendency, 
a devil-take-the-hindmost attitude, is per- 
haps the least fitted frame of mind for a 
spiritual aspirant. It may not be possible 
for everyone to renounce all worldly enjoy- 
ments and devote his whole life to the ser- 
vice of others. But even normal family and 
social life is impossible without a certain 
degree of self-sacrifice. All Indian schools 
believe in the truth of the law of karma. 
And this law states that prosperity and 
happiness are the result of virtuous actions 



done in the past. The greatest virtue 
according to all religious teachers is to love 
and help others. The law of karma is thus, 
ultimately, the law of self-sacrifice, and it 
is in this form that it said to be the basis 
of Dharma. Whoever does not follow this 
law of sacrifice is a sensualist and lives in 
vain, says Sr! Krsna in the Gita* 

Swami Vivekananda who stressed the 
importance of strength gave greater import- 
ance to self-sacrifice and service. He said : 
‘Self-sacrifice, not self-assertion, is the law 
of the highest universe. The world is so 
\evil because Jesus’ teaching, ‘‘Resist not 
evil”, has never been tried. Selflessness 
alone will solve the problem. Religion 
comes with intense self-sacrifice.’^ The 
daily activities of normal life may not al- 
ways call for spectacular acts of self-sacri- 
fice, but the spirit and readiness for sacri- 
fice must always be there in the spiritual 
aspirant. What usually prevents people from 
practising self-sacrifice is ignorance about 
their own true nature. They are called upon 
to sacrifice, not the higher true self, but 
only the lower self or ego. When the lower 
self is given up, the higher self takes over 
its place and fills the heart with its light 
and bliss. 

Self-sacrifice is impossible without love 
and compassion. Intensely selfish people 
also often talk about seeing God in all 
people and about work as worship. But 
long before one succeeds in converting all 
activities into worship, one must be en- 
dowed with the basic human virtues of love 
and compassion. Trying to see God in 
others without inborn love and compassion 
is as futile as the Indian custom of wor- 
shipping the cow without properly feeding 
it. A true spiritual aspirant is one who has 
combined in himself the hero’s will and the 



4 . Ibid., 3 . 16 . 

5 * Complete Works, 6 ( 1978 ): 83 . 
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mother’s heart, as Swami Vivekananda puts 
it 

A sense of reality 

The third qualification needed for a 
beginner in spiritual life is openness to 
reality. After acquiring the hero’s will and 
the mother’s heart he must not behave like 
a Don Quixote, but must live in a real 
world. Since human life is dominated by 
the unconscious part of the psyche, the vast 
majority of people spend even the normal 
waking state in a sort of dream. The spiri- 
tually illumined person alone is full awake. 
The beginner in spiritual life finds himself 
pulled back into the unconscious stream 
of life ' again and again. Self-forgetfulness 
is one of the biggest hurdles in the path of 
spiritual progress. The practice of constant 
Japa or repetition of the divine name, 
prayer without ceasing, constant mainten- 
ance of the attitude of witness, and other 
similar disciplines, are meant to overcome 
self-forgetfulness. 

Not infrequently, however, spiritual life 
itself creates another dream world. Read- 
ing religious books without practising pre- 
liminary disciplines may create a cloud of 
ideas which floats inside the head, and the 
spiritual aspirant may often be found lost 
‘in the clouds’. Spiritual ideas and emotions 
can help the mind to rise to a higher plane 
and can give buoyancy to the ego, but can 
also produce a false sense of fulfilment and 
prevent the aspirant from putting forth 
earnest efforts. As a countermeasure, the 
aspirant must always see that his actions 
match with his thoughts. Out of the mass 
of ideas he has collected, he must select 
what for him are true and real s build a 
practical philosophy of life, and start living 
it. His speech must be restricted to his 
field of experience. 

The next step is to gain some understand- 
ing of the working of his own mind. The 



mind has several chambers and the aspirant 
must be aware of what is going on in them. 
A part of the mind must be constantly en- 
gaged in watching, sifting, analysing every 
experience or thought. Here Western 
psychoanalysis could be of some help to 
the beginner as pointed out by Geraldine 
Coster . 6 Every aspirant must know the pro- 
cess of repression in his mind and the 
defence mechanisms that operate in con- 
nection with it. The roots of desire lie 
deep in the unknown depths of the mind, 
and without some understanding of their 
nature, and without gaining control over 
their operations, higher contemplative life 
is not only difficult but may even be dan- 
gerous. It takes a long time, often several 
years, for spiritual aspirants to understand 
the workings of their own minds but, by 
intensifying one’s efforts at purification and 
prayer, the duration of this period could 
be reduced. 

It is admitted by all schools of Indian 
thought that it is ignorance that prevents 
man from knowing the ultimate Reality, 
though there is no agreement as to the pre- 
cise nature of this ignorance. Though a 
theoretical understanding of Maya or 
Cosmic Ignorance may be helpful^ what is 
more useful for a beginner, from a practi- 
cal standpoint, is an understanding of four 
other types of ‘lesser ignorance’ which limit 
his vision and progress. One of these is 
ignorance about his own limitations. Every 
spiritual aspirant must know the limitations 
of the powers of his mind and body. He 
must also be aware that he lacks spiritual 
power to climb the ladder to higher planes 
of consciousness. Spiritual power does not 
come by wishful thinking. It comes from 
a higher divine Source, an Incarnation or 
an illumined soul. Those who do not have 

6. Cf. Geraldine Coster, Yoga and Western 
Psychology (Oxford : Oxford University Press, 
1936 ). 
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the blessed privilege of direct personal 
contact with an illumined guru must pray 
intensely to God. Spiritual power in the 
form of grace comes down to the soul of 
the aspirant through intense and sustained 
practice of prayer. 

The second type of ‘lesser ignorance’ is 
ignorance about the exact nature of a true 
spiritual experience. There is at present a 
great deal of confusion in the minds of 
people regarding spiritual experience. There 
is a tendency in modern times to cheapen 
spiritual experience and create false hopes 
in the minds of aspirants. A study of the 
lives and teachings of the great saints of 
world religions will make it clear that the 
higher degrees of spiritual experience are 
difficult to attain without years of intense 
struggle and effort. Reading of treatises on 
Advaita Vedanta often creates the impres- 
sion that nirvikalpci samddhi is something 
easily attainable. The fact is that it repre- 
sents the highest rung of mystical experience 
and is beyond the reach of the vast majority 
of people. Spiritual progress is a graded 
ascent, and the beginner must be clear about 
the nature of the first genuine spiritual 
experience it is possible for him to attain. 
Instead of crying for the moon, the spiritual 
baby should focus his attention on his 
immediate spiritual possibilities. As the 
great seventeenth-century mystic St. 
Francois de Sales points out, ‘God expects 
us to do perfectly what is within our means 
rather than aspiring for those acts to which 
we are not called.’ 

The third type of ignorance is that about 



the state of the soul after death. Mukti or 
liberation is a term which one frequently 
comes across in books. But unless one 
gains some understanding of the mystery 
of life beyond death, the word ‘Mukti’ can 
convey no real meaning to anyone. The 
fourth type of ignorance is about the influ- 
ence of the environment on the aspirant. 
Whether he lives with his family or in a 
monastery or in a forest, every aspirant 
must beware of the subtle effects of the en- 
vironment upon him. As Sri Ramakrishna 
says, while travelling in a cart along a road, 
at first one hardly notices how .far one has 
gone down. A spiritual aspirant must al- 
ways be alert and watchful. 

The light of man's consciousness is 
focussed on outer objects, and hence he does 
not see the inner Self; but a few heroic souls 
succeeded in turning this focus backward 
and discovering the higher Self — says the 
Kathci U pan is ad . 1 Commenting on the above 
verse, Sri Sarhkara says that this herculean 
task is as difficult as sending a river back 
to its source. But a true seeker of Truth 
never allows himself to be discouraged by 
the immensity of his task. For he knows 
that even the most difficult task can be 
accomplished through proper preparations. 
The secret of success, according to Swami 
Vivekananda, is to pay as much attention 
to the means as to the end, and ‘with th'e 
means all right, the end must come ’. 8 



Kathci Upanifad, 2 . 1 . 1 . 

8 * Complete Works, 2 ( 1976 ): 1 . 
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Annisquam, a quiet seacoast village about 
forty miles north of Boston, is located with- 
in the larger area of Gloucester, Massachu- 
setts. It is a residential community with 
well-kept older houses and some expensive 
new ones, narrow winding streets, and a 
speed limit of fifteen miles per hour. 

There have been some changes since 
Swami Vivekananda visited there in 1893 
and 1894. There is now a yacht club which 
it didn’t have then. It still has no drug 
store, only one small general store selling 
some groceries and newspapers. The 
wooden hotels have gone with one excep- 
tion. The Universalist Church, on a hill 
overlooking Lobster Cove, which was built 
in 1830, and where Swami Vivekananda 
spoke in 1893, remains the same. 

A bit of Annisquam as it was in the 
early 1890’s is described by Edmurd 
Garrett, writing in Romance and Reality of 
the Puritan Coast : 

A square old-fashioned house, with a central 
chimney, stands at the beginning of the winding 
country road to Annisquam. This is a quiet little 
haven, sheltered by granite hills that rise steeply 
between it and the sea, on one side, and boulder- 
strewn cape hills, on the other. No matter how 



* Special appreciation and gratitude to Mr. 
Paul Kenyon, historian for the Annisquam Village 
Church, and Mr. Donald Usher, Curator of the 
Annisquam Historical Society, who have been 
kindness itself in giving of their assistance. Many 
thanks also to Mr. Russell Miller, University 
historian and archivist at Tufts University Lib- 
rary, and Mr. Alan Seaburg, archivist at the 
Andover-Newton Library at Harvard University, 
who were instrumental in supplying information 
on Rev. Penniman. Among the villagers at 
Annisquam, special thanks to Mrs. John Murray 
and Mrs. Alice Clark, who gave of their time 
most graciously. 

Mr. Donald Usher supplied the photographs of 
old Annisquam. 



the wind may blow outside, the little cove is 
plaoid. The houses are mostly snug cottages, 
many of them very picturesque. Here and there 
is a mouldering boat by a decrepit wharf, or a 
dory drawn up on a float, or an old-fashioned 
well — in fact, the place abounds in artistic bits 
of foreground.! 

Such a setting attracted, of course, the 
artists, including Winslow Homer. They 
came with their camp stools and yellow 
umbrellas and used to dot the landscape. 
Near the lighthouse along the Atlantic shore 
could be found Rev. Shields and his family 
camping for the summer. This pas- 
ture land would soon be converted into 
substantial homes. Several small wooden 
hotels were built and by the time of Swami 
Vivekananda’s visit, the villagers had 
turned their residences into boarding houses 
for the summer visitors. 

They came from various psi.s of the East 
and as far as away as Chicago. So many 
came from Cambridge that the natives gave 
that name to one of its streets and one of 
its beaches. They were not only artists, 
but professors, clergymen, and writers, many 
with their families. And mothers with their 
daughters. 

Tt was a culturally sophisticated village,’ 
says Paul Kenyon, former editor of the 
Gloucester Daily Times and historian for 
the Annisquam Village Church, ‘and the 
boom was probably 1880s to early 1900s.’ 

Only in this country a short while and 
headed for the Parliament of Religions in 
Chicago, Swami Vivekananda’s first visit 
to Annisquam in 1893 was to be a marked 
weekend in his life. Prof. John Henry 
Wright, whose guest he was to be, had 



!'• Edmund Garrett, Romance and Reality of 
the Puritan Coast (Little, Brown, 1897), pp. 214- 
15. 
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arrived with his family at Miss Lane’s 
boarding house on June 17, 1893. 2 And 
there were to be other notables summering 
in Annisquam whom Vivekananda would 
be destined to meet. 



. How did Swami Vivekananda reach 
Annisquam? Probably by train from 
Boston. Or he could also have come by 
boat. It was a much used mode of trans- 
portation. The Boston and Gloucester 
Steamboat Co. left Boston twice a day, at 
9.30 a.m. and 2 p.m. By whichever means, 
he left Gloucester Center by electric trolley 
car through a somewhat rural and informal 
countryside to Annisquam. 

It was a chilly Friday. ‘The wind has 
blown all day in strong sweeping gusts . . . 
and the rain has dropped down by intervals. 
There isn’t a hint of summer abroad ... we 
ought to be basking in August sunshine, 
instead of shivering in November weather.’ 3 

Marie Louise Burke has written of this 
visit in her New Discovery ; of how the 
boarders at Miss Lane’s were all excited to 
see the Swami. Coming on such a blustery 
day, the hospitality of Charlotte Lane’s 
must have been most welcome. 



Charlotte Lane’s boarding house was 
located at 8 Arlington Street. A spacious 
house with about ten rooms, its grounds 
ran down to Lobster Cove. She had no 
need to advertise her well-known private 
boarding house. 4 Although Prof. Wright’s 
family arrived there and presumably took 
their meals there, they lived in a small sum- 
mer cottage adjacent to Miss Lane’s called 
The Lodge. 5 Charlotte Lane’s place had 
no distinctive name of its own. 



Charlotte Lane, who was called ‘Aunt 
Tot’ by the villagers, was not only a loving 
soul, but was much loved by all. Those 
who remembered her have characterized her 
as such. Her grandniece, Alice Moore, said 
she never married, her fiance having died 
of tuberculosis. Another villager, Mrs. Alice 
Clark, very energetic and bright at ninety- 
five and not looking a day over seventy, 
said she got up at 4 a.m. and baked all the 
pies for her guests. ‘She was a darling old 
lady, marvellous.’ Charlotte Lane’s dining 
room had two long tables, and according 
to Mrs. Clark, it was such fun to eat there. 
Charlotte Lane’s sister, the grandmother of 
Alice Moore, might have heard the Swami 
speak at the church. Miss Moore remem- 
bers her mother saying that Swami had 
said that other religions should be respected. 

Perhaps it was the evening of his arrival 
that, after dinner, they all repaired to the 
Lodge to hear Swami Vivekananda. This 
building, as well as Charlotte Lane’s, still 
stands, and has a room and bathroom up- 
stairs and a room downstairs which is 
partially divided by a staircase. It is un- 
finished on the inside. It can be said from 
all that is presently known that Swami 
Vivekananda slept at Miss Lane’s. 

Was this the weekend that he met at 
Annisquam Prof. Eugene Wambaugh of 
Harvard Law School? It appears to be so 
as the Wambaugh s were staying only two 
houses from Charlotte Lane’s. Prof. Warn- 
baugh had a distinguished career in the law 
and was in his late thirties when he met 
the Swami. His son writes as follows : 



2 * Cape Ann Weekly Advertiser , June 23, 
1893, p. 4. 

3. Cape Ann Breeze , Aug. 25, 1893, p. 4. 

4* Gloucester Daily Times, July 10, 1893, p. 5. 

5 * Location of .the Lodge and its use was 
given by the owner, Mrs. Alice Clark of Annis- 
quam ? Oct. 1978. 



In the summer of 1893 I became four. Faintly 
I remember seeing the Swami, but I recall clearly 
that his name came up often in family conversa- 
tion both then and later. Especially in talk 
between my father and my sister Sarah who was 
then eleven and clearly much interested. She 
died in 1955. I do not recall anything that was 
said and neither left any papers that might help. 




